FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
other that one did not enter the Prince's tent carrying a whip!
Or, inside, knock the ashes out of one's pipe against the
fender rail! And so we set off. The tent was set up on the
caravan packs, arranged like a little wall, oval in form. It
was wide open, to let the smoke escape, and the furniture was
of the simplest.
Dzun No-yeh was seated, Turkish fashion, on an old sheep-
skin. A brown felt cap, braided with gold and lined with
fur, sat anyhow on his head. His sheepskin robe was faced
with red satin. He was about twenty-six and quite good-
looking, had a round face, eyes only slightly slanted, high
cheek-bones, a little nose and a small mouth. He wore a
turquoise ring on one finger, and in one ear a great ear-ring.
And, like all his countrymen, he had a metal amulet box
hanging from his neck.
He listened impassively to the shy compliments that Li
uttered for us in the Mongol tongue* The tea was singing in a
copper pot over the fire of argols* in front of him. Butter was
offered in a wooden box. We brought out our bowls and I
sipped my tea rapturously. It was buttered and steaming,
and warmed my hands, which had been frozen. The dull
silver lining of the Prince's cup glistened softly when he put it
down.
Not being able to think of anything to say, we made signs
of wanting to withdraw. Then the Prince, who had not
spoken, returned our compliments and presented us with a
worn katag which he drew from under his saddle-rug.
For the spectators, however, the scene was not concluded.
They had been falling over each other for fear of missing
anything. They were all burning to try the telescope that
would enable them to find where their own scattered camels
might be. . . .
Reluctantly, as it seemed to me, the Prince took hold of
* Dried dung or droppings, the only combustible in treeless regions.
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